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GROWTH-DECLINE 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


Translated by James A. Corbett 


It is rare indeed that a Pastoral letter 
written to a particular diocese should be- 
come a document of international interest 
to the whole Catholic world. But that is 
the case with this Pastoral which the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris addressed 
to his archdiocese last year. 

It is a singularly powerful analysis of 
the deepest meaning of today’s crisis, a 
singularly profound statement of the 
Church’s contemporary mission, and a 
singularly practical summation of the 
concrete directions and forms that to- 
day’s apostolate must take. 

—John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
From the Foreword 
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Crest of the crisis? 

If the events of this spring of 1948 bear a sinister 
resemblance to those of the spring of 1939, there are 
yet significant differences. Nations are summoned 
to Moscow as then they were summoned to Berlin 
or Berchtesgaden. Czechoslovakia is gone; Finland 
feels itself going. The Soviet press is rattling the 
saber about supposed American bases in Norway and 
Sweden, ominous presage of a Russian demand for 
foothold on the Scandinavian peninsula. Iran is 
needled by accusations that her army is American- 
led. The remnant of Mikolajezyk’s Peasant Party 
disappears in a “merger” with the Polish Com- 
munists. In Italy, Luigi Longo, head of the com- 
munist secret army, threatens to seize power by 
force if the Party does not get it in the coming elec- 
tion. Across the world, Korean puppets move against 
free elections under UN auspices. Everywhere the 
restless surge of Soviet imperialism beats at the shores 
of the free world. Yet all is not quite as it was in 
1939. Then there was hesitation, indecision, as nations, 
in Churchill’s bitter phrase, “fed the crocodile in the 
hope of being swallowed last.” Now sixteen nations 
of free Europe are banded together to assure recov- 
ery; five of them are joined in economic and military 
alliance; a history-making and _ precedent-breaking 
“Western Union” seems on the way. The West is 
alert and united, as it was not in 1939. And the 
United States, which then could only oppose appeals 
to Hitler’s panzers, is voting the money and materials 
that Europe so sorely needs, and is unmistakably 
showing the disposition to use political and military 
power, if that becomes necessary. Nevertheless the 
world situation is one of extreme danger and insta- 
bility. The major focus of the crisis is Italy, the 
immediate staging ground for the next operation in 
the tug-of-war between communism and the West. 
A victory for de Gasperi will not mean the immediate 
defeat of communism, nor would a de Gasperi defeat 
mean the instant fall of free Europe. But the side 
that wins in Italy on April 18 will have made a major 
advance. If the Communists win, Russia will doubt- 
less cash in quickly, and the cause of free men will 
have taken a staggering blow. If Italy holds, we shall 
have a breathing space. But the crisis will remain. 


Aftermath of released-time ruling 
As predicted, the Supreme Court decision of March 
8 on the Champaign, IIl., case has thrown the re- 
leased-time plan for religious instruction into utter 
confusion. The New York City superintendent of 
schools promptly announced that in his opinion and 
that of the law secretary of the Board of Education 





the decision does not affect the 111,639 city pupils 
participating in the released-time program. Counsel 
for the N. Y. State Education Department took the 
same position for the State. But the Society of Free- 
thinkers, with headquarters in Rochester, said it 
“certainly will bring court action” to outlaw released 
time in any form. That the decision invalidated “all 
systems” of released time was viewed as certain by 
the ‘American Civil Liberties Union and _ several 
Jewish organizations. In Michigan and in St. Loxis 
legal opinion advised dropping the program on the 
basis of the McCollum decision. On the other hand, 
the attorney general of Oregon ruled that released- 
time instruction off school property is still permis- 
sible for Oregon public schools. A similar ruling is 
expected in Minnesota, North Carolina, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. Chicago, Los Angeles and Columbus, 
Ohio, public schools will continue the program until 
such time as a clear ruling prohibits it. Meanwhile 
protests are mounting against the decision and es- 
pecially against the threat of civic and educational 
confusion which the vagueness of the decision in- 
volves. Several strictures have been ordered printed 
in the Congressional Record, and newspaper and radio 
commentators, as well as the National Association of 
Evangelicals and other Protestant groups and indi- 
viduals, have called the decision “a shock to all 
God-fearing people in America.” Possibly only 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State are in “complete accord” 
with the Supreme Court’s decision. 


Wall Street strike 


In many a strike, the general public, confused by 
conflicting claims of the antagonists, may well wonder 
about the right and wrong of the dispute. Sometimes 
even the issues remain obscure. Such, however, is 
not the case in the current strike in Wall Street. On 
the key issue of union security, the New York Stock 
and Curb Exchanges have assumed a completely 
indefensible position. The Taft-Hartley Act, which, 
it must be remembered, was the answer of the 80th 
Congress to employer demands for “fair” labor laws, 
provides for an ultra-democratic solution of the 
union-shop issue. It stipulates that a majority of the 
employes must vote for the union shop, in a gov- 
ernment-conducted election, before this type of union 
security will be considered legal. The obvious con- 
clusion is that, where this condition has been ful- 
filled, the management-minded 80th Congress regards 
the union shop as a thoroughly fair and American 
institution. But Francis Adams Truslow, President 
of the New York Curb Exchange, and Emil Schram, 
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President of the Stock Exchange, do not agree. “We 
don’t agree,” wrote Mr. Truslow, February 25, to the 
regular and associate members of the Curb Exchange, 
“with the idea that an employe must join the United 
Financial Employes in order to work for the Curb.” 
And to the press Mr. Schram said on March 29: “I’ve 
never fired anyone for joining a union or fired anyone 
for refusing to join. I can’t conceivably see how I'll 
change my mind on that.” To both of these gentle- 
men, it is a matter of no consequence whatsoever that 
their employes, complying with the law of the land, 
voted overwhelmingly for the union shop. (The 
count on the Curb was 178 to 12; on the Stock Ex- 
change, 691 to 67.) By taking this adamant stand, 
which has its roots in a pagan concept of individual 
rights, the Exchanges have placed themselves, from 
a moral standpoint, completely in the wrong; and to 
the extent that the member firms, who own the 
Exchanges, support this position, they, too, are guilty. 
To the members of the United Financial Employes 
(AFL), who are not merely the victims of injustice 
but also of most regrettable police brutality, we offer 
our sympathy and support. If you want to know why 
decent people sometimes, in desperation, become 
Communists, take a good look at what happened 
last week in Wall Street. 


Public service of the university 

The scientific research that gave America the 
weapons that won the war was largely done in our 
universities. If social progress is to catch up with 
the advance of science—as it must, if we are to sur- 
vive—an enormous contribution must be made by our 
educational institutions. Universities cannot content 
themselves with training technicians to administer the 
mechanisms of social changes: scholarly research that 
will interpret changing conditions realistically in the 
light of the goals of the Good Society is not enough; 
conclusions must be made available as a public service 
to the community for its guidance. No issue con- 
fronting the American people today is of larger im- 
portance than the freedom and stability of Europe. 
To provide adequate information on the purposes 
and implications of the Marshall plan, the University 
of Detroit sponsored on March 14 an objective, factual 
discussion of the American program of foreign aid. 
Not propaganda—which would be a legitimate edu- 
cational technique of a political party—but clarifica- 
tion of the issue was the point of view of the panelists 
in the discussion. The political aims and hazards of 
ERP were comprehensively explored by members of 
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the university faculty, who were joined for the occa- 
sion by the President of Detroit’s Common Council 
and by a manager of General Motors’ Overseas Opera- 
tions Division. Incidentally, two members of the 
panel, Father R. C. Hartnett, S.J., and Tibor Payzs, 
Ph.D., have prepared a forty-page pamphlet, “The 
Marshall Plan,” just published by America Press—a 
splendid contribution of a university to public service. 


ITU in a corner 


The high command of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, pursuing up till now the expensive, 
no-contract campaign adopted by the last annual 
convention, has lost a major battle to the Govern- 
ment, and very likely the war. In Federal District 
Court for Southern Indiana, Judge Luther M. Swygert 
issued a temporary injunction on March 27 restrain- 
ing the ITU from encouraging strikes in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The injunction is to remain 
in effect until the National Labor Relations Board has 
disposed of the complaint filed by General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham on charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices preferred by the Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. In the opinion of lawyers familiar with the case, 
one effect of Judge Swygert’s decision is to stop pay- 
ment of benefits to local unions striking in violation 
of the T-H Act. Without these benefits, which in the 
Chicago newspaper tie-up amounted to more than a 
million dollars by the end of March, local unions will 
scarcely be able to keep their members on the street. 
Added pressure for local settlements comes from the 
fact that, under the terms of the injunction, the Inter- 
national Union is forbidden to dictate to local unions 
policies which contravene the law. Barring a reversal 
by higher courts, Judge Swygert’s decision prepares 
the way for outlawing all attempts to evade the T-H 
Act by a policy of refusing to sign contracts. If such, 
indeed, is the result of the ITU litigation, it means 
that, whenever employers insist, unions are bound to 
bargain collectively and incorporate whatever agree- 
ment is reached in signed contracts. 


Crusade for free enterprise 

About fifteen years ago a small number of very 
important industrialists became worried about the 
future of “the American system of free enterprise.” 
They knew that a good many people, flattened by the 
crash in 1929, were prepared to accept drastic changes, 
and that any number of politicians were willing to 
give the people what they wanted. The embattled 
industrialists began a rear-guard action to save free 
enterprise. As the years went on and businessmen 
regained their confidence, their numbers grew, until, 
with the coming of the war boom, they found them- 
selves once more a dominant force in Washington. 
Some months ago it was decided to consolidate the 
gains that had been won and make the United States 
forever a haven for free enterprise. Very fittingly, 
the method chosen was a multi-million dollar adver- 
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tising campaign, and this campaign, sponsored by the 
Association of National Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, got under way 
experimentally last February. In a month or two 
the campaign will go into high gear. With a view to 
being helpful, we suggest that the copywriters eschew 
cliches and answer questions people are really asking. 
They know already that business favors “competition” 
and “free markets,” but they wonder what business 
organizations do when, for instance, the A. B. Dick 
Company and several other firms are fined $99,000 
for conspiring to fix prices in the stencil-duplicating 
industry, as happened the other day, or when Safeway 
Stores is penalized $40,000 for trying to monopolize 
trade. Are the individuals responsible stigmatized as 
enemies of free enterprise? Are their memberships 
in business organizations cancelled? Does the big- 
business press exploit the occasion by inditing edi- 
torials against monopoly? These are samples of the 
real questions advertisers ought to answer. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools 

The Christian Brothers in the United States will 
bring their centennial celebration to a climax the 
week beginning April 19. Simultaneously, celebra- 
tions will take place in many parts of the country 
where the 1,500 Brothers have their 90 schools which 
are this year educating 44,584 students. The week 
in New York will open with a civic reception in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Monday evening, April 
19, His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, a representa- 
tive of President Truman, Mayor O’Dwyer, Brothers 
E. and A. Victor, F.S.C., and prominent laymen will 
speak to the occasion, and a musical program will 
feature Miss Rose Bampton of the Metropolitan 
Opera, the glee club of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick and the Manhattan College orchestra. Car- 
dinal Spellman will celebrate a solemn Pontifical 
High Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Tuesday 
morning, at which Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart of 
Ogdensburg will preach. An academic convocation 
at Manhattan College is scheduled for Thursday, 
April 22, with Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle of Wash- 
ington delivering the convocation address. We offer 
to the Brothers of the Christian Schools our sincere 
congratulations on a hundred years of simply magni- 
ficient work in the apostolate of the schools, and we 
wish them trebled success in the new century. 


Cutting social security 

Under the guise of maintaining the status quo, 
legislation before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would actually curtail the number of those 
covered by social security. Between 500,000 and 
750,000 workers are affected. It all goes back to an 
announcement made on November 26, 1947 by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. At that time, attention 
was drawn to recent Supreme Court rulings which 
considerably broadened the interpretation of employe 


(cf America, Dec. 13, 1947, p. 282). Subsequently 
administrative regulations were issued which had 
the effect of bringing additional classes of employes 
under social security. Now the interests concerned 
are agitating for legislation freezing the coverage, as 
of before the new rulings. Meanwhile, the Social 
Security Advisory Council, under provisions of Senate 
Resolution 141, is engaged in a thorough study of 
social security and is expected to report soon on rec- 
ommendations for improving old-age and survivors 
insurance provisions. When this report is forthcom- 
ing, Congress will have something substantial to go 
on in making changes in the Social Security Act. 
Until such time there is no point in passing partisan 
legislation to satisfy disgruntled employers who pre- 
viously regarded themselves as exempt. In fact, the 
time is here for Congress to extend social-security 
coverage to certain exempted groups. We cannot con- 
tinue neglecting the needs of farm labor, of domestics, 
of employes of certain non-profit institutions, of 
classes sometimes thought of as self-employed but 
actually in the employ of corporations. They deserve 
protection and coverage. 


China’s new day 
In Nanking the Chinese National Assembly has 


met to inaugurate a modern constitutional democracy, 
as provided by the Constitution proclaimed last 
Christmas. Opening the Assembly, President Chiang 
Kai-shek called upon the Chinese people to unite 
around the present Government to suppress “com- 
munist rebellion.” He then emphasized that the 
new Constitution only offers “guidance,” whereas it 
is up to the people themselves to achieve economic, 
social and political unity. The tasks facing the 
Assembly are multiple and difficult. Foremost is the 
long-term project of transforming an ancient feudal 
system into a new and modern democracy. More im- 
mediate is the election of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent, some necessary amendments to the Constitution, 
and an all-out effort to halt Soviet aggression from 
the North. At the same time, in this country, our 
Far East policy endeavors to keep up with the times. 
Senator Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has filed a revised report on 
China, hailing Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Govern- 
ment as a partner in “the common front against com- 
munist aggression,” and asked and got quick approval 
of the $463 million bill for civilian and military aid 
to China. Objections to aid for China on the grounds 
that China’s present Government is “corrupt” and 
inefficient, are now beside the point. We are in a 
crisis and cannot await even desirable reforms before 
moving to save the Orient. The Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek has given China possibly the best 
decade of rule she ever had. Today China is in dire 
danger of being engulfed by Soviet totalitarianism. 
Should she succumb, that would be the end of all 
reforms along democratic lines. 
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Liberals’ dilemma 


As a liberal, one may hate Stalin and all his works 
and still be confronted with a dilemma in the present 
world situation. On the one hand are the inhuman 
acts of violence which characterize Stalin’s com- 
munism despite an artful facade. Such violence every 
true liberal and democrat abhors, whatever his politi- 
cal creed. So do left-wing intellectuals who look to 
complete revolution, but via the road of gradualism. 

On the other hand, a bewildered liberal finds him- 
self vis-a-vis repellent conservatives of the far Right, 
who Bourbon-wise never learn and never forget, even 
amidst profound social change. They pursue selfish 
objectives with a class-consciousness and use of power 
all their own. They hate communism, but love them- 
selves, excessively. Their very presence in the fight 
leaves the liberal torn between his hatred of violence 
and a sincere desire for social reform. Under such 
circumstances, no one need be surprised if some 
honest liberals develop what resembles a schizo- 
phrenic personality. 

Addressing an overflow gathering in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall on March 26, Arthur Koestler frankly 
discussed the problem bedeviling liberals. Himself 
a Communist in youth, Mr. Koestler long since 
aroused the intellectual world by his keen analysis 
of the conformism which communism fosters. In his 
novel, Darkness at Noon, he exposed the techniques 
employed to secure confessions and party solidarity 
at the time of the Moscow trials of 1937-38. Later, in 
his Yogi and the Commissar, he narrated at greater 
length the achievements of the Soviet machine. 

As a Hungarian Socialist of long standing, Arthur 
Koestler can hardly be accused of reaction when he 
advises liberals everywhere to resolve their doubts 
and present a united front against the growing menace 
of the USSR. In the crisis, the Politburo seeks to 
divide progressive forces as a means of enshrining 
reaction and hastening the day of final collapse. 

Until recently, and in many cases even yet, the 
great communist experiment exercised a quasi-mys- 
tical attraction for liberal minds. Not necessarily 
communist themselves, the anti-Stalinists preferred 
not to believe—or minimized—the evils occurring in 
Russia since 1917. They regarded them as a regret- 
table phase of social revolution, which preferably 
should be effected by democratic procedure. In 
time, they said, moderation would prevail and then 





parliamentary compromise would be possible. 
But the lesson of Eastern Europe, and more recently 

the brutal Czechoslovak coup, clarified minds. Now 

Socialists and Social Democrats of the West, says 
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Mr. Koestler, no longer confuse political direction 
Left with geographical direction East. The time has 
come—the hour is late—for all liberals in the United 
States to learn the lesson. The bitterness of world 
conflict may seem unreal, but action is urgent. And 
the United States occupies a deciding position. 

Yet recognition that social salvation comes not out 
of Moscow still leaves the liberal with his dilemma. 
He seeks the perfect cause—a social order in which 
greed and exploitation play no part. He is shocked 
at the embittering discrimination permitted in our 
country. He cannot understand the un-Christian 
denials of human rights by so-called religious people. 
He is angered by social injustice in the name of the 
American way. 

Arthur Koestler summed it all up by saying that 
the true liberal seeks a standard that is spotlessly 
white. But such idealists have to realize that in a 
world of imperfection we often have to oppose black 
with varying shades of gray. We cannot wait until 
no injustice exists in the U. S. before coming to the 
rescue of the world’s enslaved. There is a difference, 
of more than degree, in the occasional lynching of a 
Negro in the South and the planned liquidation of 
500,000 Crimeans. Though our nation has not clean 
hands, it still must resist aggression by a government 
resorting to wholesale political murder. The decision 
of the *thirties regarding nazism has a clear parallel. 


There you have the answer to the liberal’s dilemma. 
At times, in fighting a total lie, we must join forces 
with a half-truth. Many of the Right, who correctly 
oppose communism, but for wrong reasons, espouse 
half-truths. It is hard to fight beside them. But one 
need not absorb their vices, nor forget long-term 
objectives amidst short-term conflict. Human liberty 
is at stake. 


“Crusade for children” 


Back in the Middle Ages, it was the children whose 
young imaginations were stirred to hurry them off on 
their pathetic crusade to save the Holy Land from the 
Turks; today it is the imagination of older people 
which needs stirring in a crusade to save millions of 
the world’s children from starvation and disease. And 
it is the imagination that needs stirring, for surely the 
Christian charity that impels us to care for needy 
little ones is strong and ready enough, if only we can 
be brought to see and realize the terrible need. 

It has been our privilege to bring to your attention 
many times before the plight of undernourished, dis- 
ease-threatened children by the millions in Europe 
and the East. Your response through our office has 
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been gratifying, and we knew that many more con- 
tributions have gone directly to relief headquarters. 
But now we must call your attention once more to 
the need and to the work of American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children, for with the 
coming of spring the work is moving into high gear. 


AOA-UNAC is the composite children’s relief or- 
ganization made up of some twenty-five voluntary 
relief bodies and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. The aim of their joint 
work is to supply millions of children in Europe and 
the Far East with a supplementary meal a day, with 
imperatively needed medical care and clothing. Some 
forty-six nations are cooperating in the current drive 
for funds to be raised from private voluntary con- 
tributions under the slogan “give one day’s pay” for 
the children. The U.S. is to raise $60 million. 


One of the cooperating agencies is the War Re- 
lief Services-National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Donors to the Children’s Crusade may earmark their 
contributions for a particular organization and for 
use in a particular country. 


Two new developments in the Crusade’s work 
underline the tremendous need for the success of 
the fund-raising and the fine spirit of charity that 
animates the drive. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has been so alarmed by the ravages 
of tuberculosis among children that it now plans to 
spend $2 million in Europe and as much in the Far 
East and South America for mass inoculation. In 
eleven European countries some fifty million children 
will be tested for tuberculosis; there is the grim cer- 
tainty that only about fifteen million will be found 
free from infection; these will be immunized by 
inoculation. Little can be done for the 35,000,000 
already infected. The horrible ravages of the disease 
are shown by the fact that recent tests of six million 
Hungarian children under the age of eighteen re- 
vealed that two-thirds were infected. The gigantic 
ICEF attempt to save what can still be saved will be 
carried out by 250 medical teams within the next 
eighteen months and will constitute what is probably 
the greatest single public-health venture in history. 
But it takes money—your money—to give it a chance 
to succeed. 

The spirit with which such distressing needs are 
being faced was splendidly revealed in a recent 
decision by the Executive Board of the ICEF to 
include the children of Germany in its feeding pro- 
gram. Initiative in this was taken by the British 
member of the Board, Mr. J. A. A. C. Alexander, and 
the vote was in favor of inclusion by more than four 
to one. German children had hitherto been excluded 
because the original resolution of the UN General 
Assembly had stipulated that the first beneficiaries of 
the Fund should be countries that had been victims 
of aggression; but as the resolution also stated that all 
children would be included “on the basis of need 
without discrimination because of race, creed, nation- 


ality status or political belief,’ German children will 
now be aided if the request comes from Allied zonal 
commanders. 

Such a truly humanitarian policy ought to serve to 
commend the Children’s Crusade even more to the 
generosity of American Catholics. The Pope has 
already blessed what he calls this “common cause of 
saving these little ones who are the hope of the 
future.” Those who contribute their bit may be sure 
of the blessing of Him whose Vicar the Pope is. 

The National Headquarters of American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children is 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Butter lobby and “oleo” 


Shelving of eighteen bills designed to eliminate or 
modify the obnoxious oleomargarine tax marks an- 
other victory for the butter lobby and the dairy 
interests. It was almost too much to expect Congress- 
men to forget potential votes in the dairy States 
during an election year. Nine Democrats, however, 
were reported to have voted for repeal. Their 
courage is commendable. 

The tax on oleomargarine is relatively ancient. It 
goes back to 1886, when the butter interests first 
“discovered” that margarine was an unhealthy prod- 
uct. It was—for the butter industry—because it intro- 
duced effective competition which should have 
operated to regulate butter prices. Today, with 
oleomargarine manufactured 100 per cent in con- 
formity with pure-food laws, the faintest shadow of 
excuse is gone. Unless, that is, a similar tax were 
also levied upon butter. 

The Treasury does not think much of the oleo- 
margarine tax as a revenue getter. In fact, it tends to 
sympathize with the margarine industry, which is 
victimized by the butter interests. The taxes have 
nuisance value primarily, making it economically un- 
feasible for oleo to be sold already colored. As a 
result, considerable oleo is wasted each year in the 
mixing-in of color at home. The time needlessly 
consumed can only be estimated. 

The issue may seem minor until one reads of butter 
approaching $1 a pound. Also, the prices of dairy 
products generally reflect the price of butter. Some 
healthy competition would make for a more realistic 
price situation. 

And there is no doubt any longer about oleomar- 
garine itself being healthful. The doctors have testi- 
fied to that. They assure us margarine has a fat 
content of 80 per cent and a minimum of 9,000 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A per pound. If anything, it is 
more nutritious than butter. 

Finally, all arguments collapse when the agri- 
cultural situation as a whole is considered. Oleo- 
margarine, too, is made from farm products. It is 
time other States and farmers got a chance to benefit 
from the “butter” trade—at the same time public 
consumption increases. 
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A sound program 


of family finances 


Robert and Helen Cissell, both graduates of Purdue 
University, are the parents of four children. Mr. 
Cissell is an instructor in mathematics at Xavier 

University, Cincinnati, and the 





Robert and Helen Cissell 


secretary of the Family Life 
Institute there. 





Living on the usual paycheck was never easy for the 
working family. Today the problem is tougher than 
ever, when shopping with fifty-cent dollars means a 
continual search for bargains and substitutes. Stretch- 
ing the family income can be helped by a budget, but 
it must be workable and simple. As Dr. A. H. 
Clemens said at the 1947 Xavier University Family 
Life Conference: 


The formal budget is an economic straitjacket 
superfluous to the family that is economically 
sane, but today necessary for those who cannot 
otherwise manage their affairs. No “model” 
budget can apply to every family. It has no 
flexibility and must be modified. . .. The budget 
that I should advise is that one devised in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It is the only basically sound budget. 
It admits of three classes of expenditures: abso- 
lute necessities, conventional necessities, and 
luxuries. His rule was this: do not acquire any 
conventional necessities until you have all the 
absolute ones, and then do not acquire any 
luxuries until you possess all the absolute and 
conventional necessities. The rule is simple 
enough. It merely requires strength of moral 
character. It is only fundamental common sense. 
Although a St. Thomas budget could be operated 
with no paper work, it is helpful for a family to keep 
accurate records of expenses. Such a family is more 
likely to be able to bring expenses into line with 
income than is the family that can only say at month’s 
end: “Where did it go?” 

Any program of controlling family finances should 
be suited to husband and wife. When both can buy 
wisely, the simplest plan is to make all purchases 
from a common fund. Other families like to give the 
wife an allowance for household operation and the 
surplus is hers. In still others the wife does all the 
purchasing and the husband has an allowance for 
personal expenses. 


Regardless of methods, both partners should be 
completely informed about family finances. If the 
wife is shielded from financial concerns, she may 
unknowingly spend beyond the family income and 
then find herself without funds at the time the 
husband dies. 

Should you estimate expenses in advance? Per- 
haps for the first year or so of married life, monthly 
and yearly estimates are desirable when considering 
a major investment like a home or a change to a more 
pleasant but less well-paying job. Beyond this they 
seem not at all necessary, and become an extra chore 
which makes budgeting more burdensome. 

A family starting a budget will find one of the 
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commercial books helpful in setting up a classification 
of expenses. However, after trying several types, we 
now make up our own, using a large spiral-bound note- 
book. This permits the use of column headings suit- 
able for the particular family. Several years can be 
kept in one book for easy reference. But regardless 
of details, plan your expenses on the basis of neces- 
sities before luxuries, rather than on the arbitrary per- 
centage figures that are given in many budget books. 

If you want a balanced budget, buy only when you 
can pay cash, unless you are getting a productive 
item or are faced by an absolute emergency. Never 
buy a conventional necessity or a luxury on time. 
The “easy payment” ads very carefully omit the 
interest rate you pay. If the customer really knew 
what it cost him to buy on payments, he would be 
a lot less eager to “just sign here.” 

The trouble is that figuring the real interest rate 
takes complicated formulas and tables. In many 
propositions, however, once the rate has been com- 
puted, it is possible for anyone who knows arithmetic 
to see just how his money is going down the install- 
ment drain. Let us consider, for instance, the follow- 
ing actual case. 

A large merchandizer makes the following offer. 
If your bill comes to $18.50, he will add $1.50 carry- 
ing charge. You now owe him $20.00 which you are 
to repay in four monthly payments of $5.00, start- 
ing one month from the time you make the purchase. 
Simple enough—you get $18.50 worth of goods on 
credit, and you pay back a total of $20.00 over four 
months. So you get to use the radio or whatever it 
is (in any case probably something you did not have 
to have) for four months and it costs you only $1.50. 
But the “only” has a hollow sound when we figure the 
real interest rate, an interesting bit of data not dis- 
cussed in the ad. 

The interest rate you pay is 3.2 per cent a month. 
You pay more per month for this extension of credit 
than Uncle Sam pays you per year for the use of your 
savings. (War bonds draw approximately 2.9 per cent 
if left to maturity.) If the Government can afford 
less than three per cent a year, how can your hard- 
pressed family swing more than thirty-eight per cent 
a year? 

Now for a method which anyone can use to check 
the sad story of his vanishing dollars. In a payment 
plan, the company loans you the merchandise, that is, 
its cash value, and you agree to pay some unknown 
rate of interest. Let us assume that we suspect that 
the rate is around 3.2 per cent, which is a typical 
charge, and do a little figuring. 
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RE Msn eineesatinianniintinccnniceannnvans $18.50 
Interest on $18.50 at 3.2% a month........ 59 
At end of first month you owWe............00 19.09 
You make your first “easy” payment.......... 5.00 
At beginning of second month you owe.... 14.09 
Oe MU sic ssisnisiisscicissnsnniorrcosnanss AS 
At the end of second month you owe........ 14.54 
Second easy payment (where will it 

IN siisisntiaiieasstaricieemnreaninince 5.00 
At heginning of third month you owe...... 9.54 
I Te i siicintsansssccrenenccssnssainssess 31 
At end of third month you owe................ 9.85 
Third easy payment (borrow from 

Se I ancaticibahsietciaicignreteiaieanansicns 5.00 
At beginning of fourth month you owe.... 4.85 
I Ne A cesciiciacchiiceiisnnisescninisonninnes 15 
At end of fourth month you owe the 

NE I aise ssiitisssicsssisiscsnsrvinnsanesres 5.00 


While you cannot compute the interest rate, you can 
ask for the rate and then see what is happening to 
your money by the above procedure. Be sure that 
all charges are included. If the proposition is too 
complicated for the lender to explain to you, it is 
probably too expensive for you to afford. 

To show that the above illustration is not excep- 
tional, a few other cases are given below. These are 
all from reputable firms. If you deal with the other 
type, is is possible to get yourself involved in compli- 
cated propositions in which the real interest rate is 
over a hundred per cent a year. 


Original Carrying Monthly Approx. Rate 
Debt Charge Payments per Month 
$ 14.00 $ 1.00 3 of $ 5.00 314% 
50.00 4.00 4of 13.50 3% 
50.00 4.48 8of 6.81 2% 
110.00 10.00 12 of 10.00 1.375% 


There seems to be no reason to argue that the dealer 
is doing the customer a favor in making the loan at 
three per cent a month. If so, there is no reason not 
to state the rate charged for the sugar-coated propo- 
sition. 

The wise family will never buy furnishings on the 
installment plan unless it is for a producing unit like 
a washing machine which saves enough as it is used 
to offset carrying charges. A home, of course, is a 
different thing. It not only saves rent, but the interest 
rates are much lower (five per cent or so a year). 
Cars are very frequently bought on payments. Unless 
a car is an absolute business necessity, such a plan is 
unwise. Monthly payments plus high maintenance 
costs on a car keep many a family on the edge of a 
financial cliff, so that they cannot afford children, 
housing, insurance, medical care and other items that 
would contribute to a really sound home life. 

If you hope for a balanced budget, borrow only 
when absolutely necessary and then be sure of the 


cost of the loan. Avoid such offers of painless money 
extraction as this: 

$300... get it quickly on our simple money plan. 

Take the cash and make the dollars count. Pay 

bills, buy bargains, spruce up. Repay your loan 

easily in 15 monthly payments of only $24.18. 

That’s less than $6.00 a week, all charges in- 

cluded. 

Fifteen monthly payments of only $24.18 works out to 
be about 2.5 per cent a month or 30 per cent a year. 
Few families can afford to “spruce up” with 30-per- 
cent dollars. 

It is interesting to compare the cost of a loan from 
different sources. The table below gives data for a 
hundred-dollar loan from three lending agencies 
within a few blocks of each other in the same city. 


Lending Total Total Rate 
Agency Payments Repaid __ per Month 
Loan Company 12 0f$10.07 $120.84 %o 
Bank 12 0f $ 9.00 108.00 1.2% 
Parish Credit 12 of $ 8.33 106.50 1% 
Union plus interest 


at 1% on un- 
paid balance 
due at end 
of previous 
month. 


Note that the total cost of the same loan varies 
from $120.84 down to $106.50. One point in the above 
table needs clearing up, as it is often misunderstood 
and misrepresented. In a monthly-payment plan the 
interest cannot be found by comparing the total re- 
paid with the original loan. That is, you do not pay 
the loan company 20.84 per cent, the bank 8 per cent 
and the credit union 6.5 per cent a year. These would 
be the interest rates if you kept the whole hundred 
dollars for a year. But you actually have a hundred 
dollars for only one month and then pay back part 
of the principal. By the last month you will have 
only eight or nine dollars of the original loan out- 
standing. Interest in dollars means nothing unless it 
is considered in conjunction with the time you have 
the money. The nominal annual rates can be found 
by multiplying the monthly rates by twelve, giving us 
36, 14.4 and 12 per cent respectively for the three 
agencies. Borrowing, like buying on time, is a situa- 
tion where what you don’t know can hurt you plenty. 

If you must buy on time, you may save considerably 
by borrowing the money from a bank or credit union 
and paying cash for the merchandise. The only 
sound way to make such a decision is to compare the 
different interest rates. 

All of the examples given so far are from licensed 
agencies, loan companies, banks and credit unions, 
whose maximum rates are sect by law. If some of the 
rates seem high, they are nothing compared to those 
charged by the illegal money lenders, the loan sharks. 
These characters know no maximum and will think 
nothing of charging you two hundred per cent or 
more a year. There is no point in analyzing their 
propositions—simply avoid them completely. 
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The face of evil 


COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE 
OF THE WEST 


By Fulton J. Sheen. Bobbs-Merrill. 247p. 
$2.50 

The symbol of Russian communism is 
the hammer and sickle. Historical Lib- 
eralism used the hammer to knock God 
out of the hearts of men and Russia is 
using the sickle to reap the harvest. Thus 
we must share in the guilt of the Com- 
munists. It is to impress us with this 
truth that Msgr. Sheen has written this 
volume. 

What is the origin of communism and 
in what lies its strength? How are we 
to combat it? These questions are an- 
swered here. Our post-Renaissance Lib- 
eralism, which made man the measure 
of all things, took economics as its God 
in daily life and relegated Christianity 
to the position of a Sunday supplement. 
Denying the primacy of God, we denied 
the dignity of man. Marx realized the 
evils of monopolistic capitalism and 
rightly crusaded against them. But while 
the protests of communism are often 
right, the reforms are wrong, since Marx 
also made the mistake of ascribing vir- 
tual divinity to economic forces. The 
economic determinism of Marx and the 
materialistic capitalism of the West are 
both condemned by the Church. 

The West has begun to discern the 
emptiness of Liberalism, but does not yet 
realize that religion alone can fill the 
void. The strength of communism is that 
of a religion. It gives man an absolute 
value. Man must have an absolute; with 
Christianity denied, Marxism is the logi- 
cal alternative, for it also asks for the 
whole man and is a complete way of 
life. To combat communism we must 
recognize that the problem is essentially 
religious, not economic. With the dis- 
appearance of God from our hearts, mor- 
ality and happiness depart from our 
society. Msgr. Sheen despairs of Western 
civilization if we do not repent; but 
with repentance and passionate faith we 
need fear neither communism nor the 
devil himself. 

As is evidenced, Msgr. Sheen presents 
a vital message in disclosing the essen- 
tially religious character of the fix the 
world is in. With a force that cannot be 
ignored he stresses our share in the 
growth of atheistic communism. Every 
false philosophy is an exaggeration of a 
partial truth, and the evils of our society 
gave Marx the element of truth needed to 
attract a following. But he made the 
error of seeing the forces of production 
as the prime factor. The fault lies not in 
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material things and how they are pro- 
duced, but in man’s false conception of 
his own nature. Materialistic capitalism 
enshrined personal property rights, com- 
pletely excluding social uses; Marxism 
reverses the emphasis and in its passion 
for social justice denies the spiritual per- 
sonality of man. 

Msgr. Sheen has written well and 
vividly of these things. His authority on 
the subject needs no elaboration; nor 
does his ability as a stylist to any who 
have read his earlier books or have 
listened to his radio talks. Coupling a 
full knowledge of his topic with great 
clarity and felicity of expression, he has 
given us a powerful lesson which must 
be heeded: God will be served or man 
will perish. His book is a prerequisite 
for an intelligent understanding of com- 
munist thought and its development. 

Micwaet D. REAGAN 


Must we adopt UMT? 





THE PRICE OF POWER 


By Hanson W. Baldwin. Harper. 36lp. 
$3.75 

In the author’s own words, the United 
States needs an “eyes-on-the-stars, feet-in- 
the-mud” approach to the problems aris- 
ing out of its preeminent power. Hanson 
Baldwin, being a military analyst, can 
be counted upon to have enough of the 
feet-in-mud outlook. Readers of this 
volume will be curious to know how 
far he has been able to carry his eyes- 
on-stars prescription. 

This land of ours has enormous war 
potential; by the same token it has 
enormous political responsibilities and 
liabilities. Can the United States regu- 
late its military policy in a way most 
likely to achieve world stability, with- 
out jeopardizing our democratic freedoms 
in the process? The present volume is 
more than merely a military study, al- 
though it presents the most recent avail- 
able data on new weapons, biological 
warfare and atomic-bomb experiments. 
Its unique value lies in the fact that it 
puts these problems in their economic 
and political perspective, something the 
Department of Defense has never done 
and is apparently incapable of doing. 

One is assured that Baldwin has his 
eye on the sky in the chapter in which 
he discusses universal military training. 
The independence of view exhibited in 
this chapter is in refreshing contrast to 
the stereotyped statements of those who 
take the official Defense Department line 
on UMT. The official view of the Penta- 
gon is that UMT is the foundation of our 
defense system. We assume that when 
the author designates it as “official,” he 
adverts to the fact that there are. many 
within the Army, and even more in the 
Navy and Air Forces, who regret ex- 
ceedingly the exaggerated and uncondi- 
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tional emphasis their Chiefs put upon 
UMT. Many of these will doubtless 
agree with Baldwin, on purely military 
grounds, that this program is neither fish 
nor flesh nor good red herring. 

The chief military objective raised in 
this book—which is actually the joint 
product of a group sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations—is that 
UMT dangerously over-emphasizes mobil- 
ization potential at the expense of readi- 
ness potential. If we are to have com- 
pulsion, he says, let it be for service 
and not merely for training. As for 
his general critique, the author’s own 
words bear quoting: 


UMT, more than any other single 

measure, would extend the power 

and the influence of the military in 

American life. It offers no solution, 

no easement of the present tense 

international situation. It is not the 

American way. UMT as now con- 

templated offers dubious military 

benefits in return for certain [italics 
his] social risks. 
These words, coming from the spokesman 
of a group that cannot be said to be 
subversive of our nation’s safety, should 
give pause to the official Pentagon spokes- 
men. 

The author leans very noticeably to- 
ward favoring the regular professional 
forces, and it must be admitted that the 
arguments presented support his con- 
tention in the main. Modern war justifies, 
as it was never justified before, the old 
contention that a good offense is the best 
defense. Such a conception calls for long- 
term, highly trained professionals who 
will be ready on the instant. Our present 
reserve program is inadequate for such 
a purpose. Baldwin would have the 
professional soldier given the main re- 
sponsibility for our national safety, while 
he would have the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves merged into one 
organization under dominant control; 
at the same time he would have their 
mission altered, in recognition of the 
fact that at present the civilian com- 
ponents cannot, with part-time training, 
be ready for combat duty anywhere in 
the world on M-Day. 

Whether his proposals along this line 
will be politically feasible is another 
question, but to those laymen who have 
been bombarded this past year or so 
with warnings about the necessity of 
UMT it comes as a distinct surprise to 
be told that, even if UMT were working 
as contemplated, it would be many 
months before the National Guard and 
other reserve components would be fit 
for combat duty. Will there be that much 
time after the outbreak of a war? If 
there are fallacies in the arguments of 
Baldwin and his associates, the American 
people are entitled to have them pointed 
out by Defense Department officials. 

The independent thought and work 
that went into this study of America’s 
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power position in the world today will, 
it is to be hoped, be imitated in other 
non-governmental groups. The nation’s 
defense is too important to be left only 


to generals. Rosert A. GRAHAM 





PILGRIM’S INN 





By Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann. 
346p. $3 

Once in a great while a reviewer comes 
across a novel which is a joy to read, 
and a pleasure to recommend. Such is 
Pilgrim’s Inn, the Literary Guild’s choice 
for April, by the author of Green Dolphin 
Street. 

Against a background of contemporary 
English country life, this story brings us 
one of the most delightful families in 
fiction, the Eliots, all of whom, from 
Lady Lucilla Eliot, the eighty-six-year-old 
grandmother, to Jerry and Josie, the five- 
year-old twins, appeal to us immediately. 
Lucilla, wise and loving, is the complete 
autocrat, managing her family with dex- 
terity and skill, and tolerating no opposi- 
tion to her will. However, in spite of 
having their lives almost completely con- 
trolled, her children do not become mere 
echoes of her personality, but retain their 
own individualities, and we are as inter- 
ested in Hilary, the bachelor vicar, and 
Margaret, the gentle spinster, as we 
are in their dominant mother. Nadine, 
her beautiful daughter-in-law, frequently 
clashes with her, but they always fence 
with buttoned foils, and though Nadine 
rarely wins it is impossible for her to 


hold any bitterness or anger against 
Lucilla. 


It is hard to choose a hero and heroine 
from an array of characters all of whom 
seem equally important. They might be 
Annie Laurie and Jim Maloney, itinerant 
entertainers, who find happiness and a 
solution of their problem at the old Inn. 
They could be Nadine and George Eliot, 
the bewildered parents of five energetic 
children. Most mothers will choose the 
irrepressible twins, Jerry and Jesie, 
whose antics provide the comedy which 
lightens the whole story. But to satisfy 
the romantic-minded, they should be 
David, the talented actor, Lucilla’s fa- 
vorite grandson, and Sally, young, eager 
and loving, who with her father is a 
guest at the Inn. Their love affair runs 
like a bright thread through the year we 
are given to know them. 

There is the usual triangle, but in 
resolving it Miss Goudge proves that a 
little selflessness on the part of the 
people involved brings a real and lasting 
happiness —-a happiness infinitely more 
satisfying than the brief pleasure which 
a ruthless breaking of the pattern of their 
lives might have given them. The setting 
for the story, a bit of Hampshire facing 
the Isle of Wight, is authentic, and so 
is Damerosehay, the Eliot home; but the 
Herb of Grace, that utterly delightful 


Inn with the unusual name, exists only 
in the writer’s imagination. 

The author has a power of description 
almost photographic, a distinct gift for 
characterization and a delicate compre- 
hension of spiritual values. She has given 
her book a happy ending for, as she says, 
she loves these people too much to let 
them be unhappy for long. Writing 
about them gave her a few happy hours 
of escape, and she hopes that reading 
about them may do the same for us. 

EvizasetH M. Joyce 





ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE 
SOCIETY , 





By Henry C. Simons. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 353p. $3.75 
In the present world-wide ideological war 
between freedom and slavery, which is 
fast approaching a decisive crisis, the 
University of Chicago Press deserves our 
congratulations for publishing this timely 
and valuable collection of essays by one 
of freedom’s foremost champions. The 
author, the late Henry C. Simons, for 
years Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was one of America’s 
most respected, reasonable, keen and bal. 
anced defenders of a free economy. While 
Hayek was distressingly negative, Simons’ 
peculiar strength was in his “positive 
program.” This side of the question needs 
special emphasis today. Just a few 
months ago Pope Pius gave this warning 
to the French Catholics: 
On the other hand, it is clearly our 
bounden duty today, when the former 
propensity for the “hands-off” system 
of laissez-faire shows serious signs of 
weakening, to beware of plunging to 
the opposite extreme. (cf. The Cath- 
olic Mind, Nov. 1947, p. 683.) 
Americans, too, should heed the warning, 
since ideological diseases are terribly 
contagious and human nature seems to 
fall an easy prey to the fatal fascination 
of extremes. 


The book itself is a collection of thir- 
teen articles, of which all but the first 
have previously appeared in scientific 
journals. The essays are so arranged that 
the first six present rather general state- 
ments of Simons’ position; the next four 
emphasize monetary-fiscal programs, and 
the last three deal mainly with commer- 
cial policies. There is, nevertheless, in- 
ternal unity, due to the author’s habit 
of relating specific problems to his com- 
prehensive general position. Simons is 
clear, ruthlessly accurate, often witty. 
(One example: “But I come to bury 
Hansen—albeit respectfully and despair- 
ingly.”) 

His basic proposition is that: 

none of the precious “freedoms” 

which our generation has inherited 

can be extended, or even maintained, 
apart from an essential freedom of 

enterprise—apart from a genuine “di- 

vision of labor” between competitive 

and political controls. 





To this end he offers a specific program 
containing five main elements (I shall 
here condense his own summary, offered 
on p. 57): 


1. Eliminate private monopoly in all 
its forms, whether from industry or 
labor sources. Every industry should 
be either effectively competitive or 
socialized. 


2. Establish definite and adequate 
“rules of the game” for a sensible 
monetary system through 

a) Abolition of private deposit 
banking on the basis of fractional 
reserves 

b) Creation of a Federal mone- 
tary authority responsible for con- 
trolling the quantity (or, through 
quantity, the value) of effective 
money—not with broad discretionary 
powers, but under simple, definite 
rules laid down in legislation. 


3 and 4. Drastic change in tax and 
tariff systems. 


5. Limit the squandering of our 
resources in advertising and selling 
activities. 
He then proceeds to particularize the 
measures necessary to implement this 
program. 

Apart from certain errors implicit in 
the liberal philosophical position, his 
economic program merits substantial 
approval. No one, of course, will agree 
with every last detail—indeed, the author 
does not even expect this. Certain it is, 
however, that no one speaking or writing 
on economics can afford to neglect this 
book, whether one agrees with it or not. 


To stimulate vitally needed Catholic 
moral-economic discussion, I should like 
to hazard the following suggestions: 1) 
Are there not significant elements of 
agreement between our moral and social 
principles and Simons’ position, e.g., on 
voluntary organizations, on commutative 
and distributive justice, on decentraliza- 
tion, on private property and debt, on 
the monetary and banking system? 2) 
Do his remarks on bonds, especially pri- 
vate ones, substantiate the attack of cer- 
tain English Catholic writers on bond 
interest? See the Index, sv. “Private 
Debt”; also, pp. 38, 80, 182, 191, 199, 220, 
229. 3) Would not moralists agree with 
his statement that “interest should not 
be paid on money or on any money con- 
tracts that one may purchase without 
sacrifice of liquidity”? 4) Does justice 
compel us to support hundred-per-cent 
reserve banking and equity financing? 

Rosert J. McEwen 





HISTORY OF THE LITHUANIAN 
NATION 


By Constantine R. Jurgela, LL.B., LL.M. 
Introduction by Clarence Augustus Mann- 
ing. Lithuanian Cultural Institute. 544p. 





The case for Lithuania’s right to a free 
and independent existence is here con- 
vincingly presented. Mr. Jurgela’s book 
is a condensed review of political events, 
presenting all phases of Lithuanian his- 
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tory as well as the relations of the 
Lithuanian people with their neighbors— 
subdivided for reasons of clarity into 
“Introductory Remarks” and two main 
parts: “The Kingdom-Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, 1200-1795” and the “Period 
of Resurgence, 1795-1918,” which also 
includes a summary of the wars of inde- 
pendence from 1918 to 1920. 

The book presents the centuries-long 
history of the Lithuanian people as it per- 
tains to their permanent struggle for 
freedom, resulting from their location 
between the West and the East. Once 
a powerful and independent state, Lith- 
uania was able to check the Teutonic 
drive eastward; it also served as a barrier 
protecting Eurepe from the invading 
hordes of the Mongols and Tartars. Its 
state organization was such as to permit 
its subjects to enjoy human freedoms 
unknown elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
at that time. While the Lithuanians suc- 
ceeded in averting the German menace 
from the West, they failed to halt the 
ever-increasing expansionist policies of 
Muscovite Russia. At the end of the 
eighteenth century, Lithuania, like other 
Baltic states and Poland, disappeared as 
a political entity from the map of Europe. 

In 1918 the national ideals of the 
Lithuanians were revived in the form 
of a free and sovereign republic, which 
was preserved with a great degree of 
success and prosperity until the outbreak 
of World War II. At that time Lithuania, 
together with Estonia and Latvia, fell 
victim to Nazi-Soviet totalitarian aggres- 
sion. After the war the country was left 
to the tender mercies of the Russian 
totahitarian police state. 

In presenting this volume to the Amer- 
ican reader, Mr. Jurgela has performed 
a great service to the cause of human 
freedom. After the first World War, 
under the powerful impact of Wilsonian 
ideals, the Lithuanians, like other Eastern 
European peoples, resumed their place 
in the family of free and sovereign 
states. The idealism of the United States 
was always a guiding light to the peoples 
who were striving for political freedom 
and economic emancipation. 

Today, as thirty years ago, the eyes of 
the persecuted Lithuanians are turning 
again to the country which introduced 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four Free- 
doms. They ask themselves: will the 
United States, which still recognizes 
Lithuania as a sovereign and independent 
nation, succeed in bringing the Four 
Freedoms to the Baltic nations, now 
under the implacable rule of Soviet 
tyranny? 

Mr. Jurgela’s book will prove a sub- 
stantial contribution to any American 
library. Accompanied by several photo- 
graphs and maps, it will serve as a 
reliable guide to the history and politics 
of Lithuania and her neighbors. 

Water DusHNYCK 





GREAT MISCHIEF 


By Josephine Pinckney. Viking. 247p. 
$2.75 

This Book-of-the-Month Club selection is 
slight, confused and over-jocular about 
the problem of good and evil. It is the 
tale of one Timothy Partridge, a druggist 
in post-bellum Charleston, who becomes 
acquainted with Lucy Farr, a_ pretty 
young girl who is a genuine witch. He 
feels her evil influence upen his life, and 
comes to hate the self-centered piety of 
his sister Penelope. After desperately 
throwing a Bible into the fire, he becomes 
responsible for his sister’s death. 





These unhappy events lead Lucy’s evil, 
transmuted other self, Sinkinda, to domi- 
nate him. She haunts kim until he is 
worn out, then becomes, in her human 
form as Lucy, his quite earthly mistress. 
Finally she teaches him to “ride out” 
with her, and takes him to hell. Timothy 
can never quite get used to accepting sin, 
and the two finally part. He is left 
wretched, trying hopelessly to understand 
good and evil. An earthquake provides 
an artificial climax, which shakes him 
into some comprehension of things, but 
he ends up riding off to hell again with 
Sinkinda, hoping his punishment there 
will not be eternal. 

Despite all Miss Pinckney’s trappings 
of evil, she has chosen completely to mis- 
understand the nature of sin, treating it 
as a kind of naughty child’s play. In so 
doing, she has lost whatever possible 
effect her researches into witchcraft and 
diabolism might have achieved. 

JosePpHINE NicHoLtts HucHes 





MY UNCLE JAN 





By Joseph Auslander and Audrey Wurde- 
mann. Longmans, Green. 237p. $2.75 

A Bohemian settlement in the Wisconsin 
of fifty years ago is the locale of a novel 
composed of mishaps and menus in 
slightly unequal parts, with the hand. 
some, erratic Uncle Jan bearing major 
responsibility for both. His appetite for 
succulent native dishes strongly accom- 
panies, when it does not enter into, the 
motivation of the episodic story. At the 
advanced age of thirty-four, Jan Horak 
is a man of property and an importer of 
friends and relatives from the old coun- 
try; but even a houseful of solicitous 
females cannot quite smother his talent 
for small disasters. He escapes a romantic 
entanglement by going to jail and 
emerges only to marry a good cook. 
When he goes to Chicago on his honey- 
moon, the bride remains in New Bohemia 
with the mumps, leaving Jan free to 
acquire a black eye and an assortment 
of outrageous presents. Only Uncle Jan 
could set out to hunt pheasant and end 
by firing the schoolhouse. When he pur- 
chases a shooting-lodge with the best 
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of intentions, he invites natural and 
domestic upheavals. He breeds pigeons, 
builds a Finnish steam-bath, and tries 
his hand at match-making, and the won- 
der is that such comparatively harmless 
recreations do not prove fatal in the 
light of Uncle Jan’s remarkable fallibility. 
Even the birth of his first son, intro- 
ducing a new note of stability into Jan’s 
life, raises a problem which is not solved 
until the infant has as many names as 
he has relatives and sponsors. 

The novel settles down early to an 
exploitation of transplanted characters, 
customs and cookery, and expository de- 
tails mark time between the flurries of 
action. The constant emphasis on quaint- 
ness, earthiness and eccentricity makes 
the book amusing but lightweight read- 
ing. Unfortunately, the Christianity of 
New Bohemia is too much of a piece 
with its contrived local color. Without 
distinguishing between orthodoxy and 
mere formalism, the authors have at- 
tempted to escape the latter by investing 
religion with superstition, laxity, and 
even a suggestion of venality. Father 
Voronek’s offer of a dispensation for a 
new cassock, and his implied comparison 
of St. Francis of Assisi with a man who 
would rather communicate with nature 
than attend Mass make him odd enough, 
indeed, to fit into the chromo-lithograph 
reproduction of New Bohemia. 

Tuomas J. Firzmorris 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: A STUDY 
IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 





By Geoffrey Gorer. Norton. 246p. $3 
Like such earlier visitors as Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Charles Dickens or D. W. Brogan, 
Goeffrey Gorer has recorded his impres- 
sions of some of the distinctive aspects-of 
civilization in the United States. Count- 
less items of everyday life attracted this 
English author’s attention, and he has 
an infinite interest in all things signifi- 
cant and insignificant which explain our 
characteristics. 

It is the American family, he finds, that 
has been largely responsible for molding 
the national character. Mr. Gorer con- 
siders the contemporary customs and 
mores as part of the transition from in- 
fant-training, schooling and the years of 
“dating” to business activities and politi- 
cal interests. The chief theme of Gorer’s 
interpretation is based on the second- 
generation American family. Here the 
immigrant father, symbolizing everything 
non-American, is rejected by his chil- 
dren. This rejection of paternal influ- 
ence Gorer sees as producing a dis- 
approval of government and authority 
in the United States, and becomes the 
explanation for the prevalent economic 
and political attitudes. 

Moreover, in the American family, the 
child is brought up by a mother anxi- 
ously pursuing the latest techniques, or 
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The Word 





PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 
5. The Creator. Do you believe you 
understand what it means to be a “crea- 
ture”? 

Maybe I do. At least I learned it in 
the days of my Catechism classes. As 
far as I remember, it was said there 
that a creature is something made out of 
nothing. Besides, I have heard some 
good preachers declare that, since at the 
nadir of my existence I was a mere non- 
entity, the only logical consequence was 
for me to remain very humble, with no 
pretensions to anything. 

There is some truth in all that. But 
I am afraid the question is more pro- 
found and complicated than it seems at 
first sight. If I am nearly nothing, as 
you said, I can logically enough claim a 
fair share of the privileges which “noth- 
ingness” enjoys; and such a claim would 
carry me very far. 

The privileges of “nothingness”! I 
never heard of them. 

The first privilege of nothingness is 
that it be left in peace. It has no obli- 
gations whatever. Nobody would dream 
of charging it with responsibilities. In 
the measure by which I come near to 
nothingness, I am without any duty. 
Agere sequitur esse, as the old schol- 
astics put it—“work follows nature.” You 
cannot expect a blind man to read a 
newspaper, or a one-handed man to 
knead bread. Whenever a preacher or 
a Catholic writer speaks of creatures as 
“children of nothingness,” he should be 
aware of the danger of letting people 
believe that as sons of Father Nothing 
they are exempt from accomplishing any- 
thing in life. 

But tell me then, please, what this 
expression, “made of nothing,” means. 

For centuries our philosophers and 
theologians (and they were far from 
being fools) have been at pains to ex: 
plain it. Saint Thomas put the whole 
thing very tersely and precisely in a 
few words which a little child can grasp 
and on which even an old man can medi- 
tate. He says that a creature, in his very 
being, is entirely dependent on God, and 
on God alone, and on nothing else. God 
is the only immediate Cause of the crea- 
ture. He has no need of any material 
cause. Nothingness is not the principle 
of the creature. On the contrary, this 
clumsy word means that as the prin- 
ciple in creation there is nothing but 
God alone in His omnipotence, and that 
God does not share this effectiveness with 
anything. 

All that is a little metaphysical; but 
there is not, perhaps, such a great dif- 
ference between these various beautiful 
formulas. 
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If you believe there is not, you are 
mistaken. Listen. When I am told that 
I am nearly nothing and that I exist by 
a sort of shocking paradox, I come to 
the conclusion that I am at an infinite 
distance from God, and that I am worth 
very little myself. When, on the con- 
trary, I know that my being comes di- 
rectly from God alone, I am convinced 
that there is no distance between the 
two of us, and that I am of immense value 
in the eyes of my Maker. I am far 
nearer to God than is the piston to the 
steam in the engine. There is nothing 
nearer to God than His work, and in 
order to give glory to God I must not 
turn myself away from His creation. 
Whenever I go into the studio of an 
artist, the latter does not want me to turn 
my back on his canvases and statues in 
order to admire the cut of his coat or 
the part of his hair. On the contrary, if, 
after standing spellbound before his 
masterpieces, you turn around and con- 
gratulate him with a warm handshake, 
that’s worth all the talking in the world. 
He will feel understood, and you may 
perhaps see tears in his eyes. Creation is 
God’s poem, written by Him alone; and 
it is only through its words that we can 
begin to know Him. Instead of resign- 
ing ourselves to the fact of being merely 
creatures, we ought, on the contrary, to 
be eternally proud of the fact. 

Pierre Cuartes, S.J. 
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MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM 
HOUSE. This contemporary adult comedy 
with the self-explanatory title promises 
a good deal more than it delivers. Among 
its chief assets are the excellent farcical 
performances of Cary Grant, Myrna Loy 
and Melvyn Douglas. Also on the credit 
side is the opening sequence which 
describes, largely in pantomime, a typ- 
ical, frenzied morning in the household 
of the Blandings, and comes close to 
being a comic documentary on the in- 
conveniences of apartment dwelling. After 
thus ingeniously explaining a family’s 
yearning for the wide open spaces of 
Connecticut, the film’s inventiveness and 
closeness to reality are dissipated. Too 
many of the would-be home-owners’ pre- 
dicaments are based on their exaggerated 
naivete, and too few on the chaotic state 
of the building industry. The sub-plot 
about Mr. Blandings, the breadwinner, 
naturally places him in the advertising 
business—a profession upon which the 
movies, with righteous moral superiority, 
seem to have declared open season. The 
genuine likeableness of the couple and 
their lawyer friend, another engaging 
feature of the film, barely survives several 
pointless hints of an impending triangle. 
(Selznick Releasing Organization.) 
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ALL MY SONS. Arthur Miller’s Critics’ 
Prize play and the movie based on it 
are serious attempts to say something 
important—namely, that man has a funda- 
mental responsibility to his fellowmen. 
The scene is a small town immediately 
after the war; and the story is concerned 
with a war contractor who knowingly . 
shipped defective airplane parts, and 
with the efforts of his soldier son to con- 
vince him of his guilt in the resultant 
fatal crashes. Mr. Miller writes with vigor 
and insight. His characters, played by 
Edward G. Robinson, Burt Lancaster and 
an effectively chosen cast, are three- 
dimensional and, together, form a vivid 
cross-section of small-town life. How- 
ever, the author is considerably more 
successful in stating his problem than he 
is in solving it. The leading character, 
who is a logical materialist, feels re- 
morse (and immediately kills himself) 
only when he learns that his actions 
caused the suicide of his other son. This 
contrived ending, which is a result of 
trying to form a moral judgment with a 
purely secular philosophy, considerably 
weakens the film’s dramatic impact. (Uni- 
versal-International.) 


B. Fs DAUGHTER. Admirers of John 
P. Marquand’s recent novel will find little 
to please them in its screen adaptation. 
Gone are most of its sophisticated humor 
and urbane social commentary. What 
remains is a listless and over-simplified 
tear-jerker about a poor little rich girl 
who marries a_ struggling economist, 
nearly loses him by trying to use her 
father’s money to manage his career and 
finally wins him back in wartime Wash- 
ington for no better reason than to give 
the picture a happy ending. All this is - 
carefully arranged to throw no shadow 
of discredit on any of the leading char- 
acters, with the exception of the liberal 
commentator (Keenan Wynn), who 
emerges as a thoroughly noisome com- 
bination of opportunist and fool. Valiant 
performances by Barbara Stanwyck and 
Charles Coburn constitute about the only 
reason for adult interest. (MGM) 


BILL AND COO. Audiences in search 
of something different will surely be 
attracted by this feature film whose cast 
is made up entirely of birds. The story 
is a simple one about the feathered in- 
habitants of Chirpendale and the way 
they make democracy work; and it is 
accompanied by a disconcerting com- 
mentary replete with bad puns. How- 
ever, the performances of George Bur- 
ton’s trained love birds, who enact a 
multitude of daily chores and even stage 
a thrilling circus, are fascinating to 
watch; and the whole picture seems so 
real that the onslaught of a villainous 
crow may easily frighten sma!! children. 
(Republic) Morra WaAtsH 











